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January 26, 1995 


SURVIVORS REGISTRY 

UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
100 Raoul Wallenberg Place 

Washington, D.C. 20024 Pll Redacted 

To Whom This May Concern: 

It has been fifty years last summer, but it seems like 
yesterday that Mother, her Sister and I were separated 
from the rest of our Family at the Ramp in Auschwitz on 
June 15, 1944. 

With tremendous grief and everlasting sadness, I give 
this Testimony on behalf of my Family. Mother, alas, 
passed away on August 22, 1992. My Aunt, Olga Schwabach, 
is in precarious health. Therefore, I alone have to give 
this Testimony in memoriam of all the members of our Family 
who perished'in the Holocaust. 

We were a close Family of fourteen before "Auschwitz": 

My Parents, Dezso and Sari Kovacs, in their 
early 50’s and 40’s. 

I, their only child, an eighteen year old. 

My maternal Grandparents, Jakab and Cecilia Biheller, 
in their late 60's. 

My Uncles, Jeno and Bela Biheller, Dr. Laszlo Schwabach, 
in their early 40's and Nandor Kovacs, in his 
late 50's. 

My Aunts and Nieces: Irene and Lili Biheller, in 
their late 30's and their respective daughters 
Edith and Agnes in their 'teens, and Dr. Laszlo 
Schwabach's wife, Olga, in her late 30's. 

Our Family has "always" lived in Salgotarjan, a town about 
73 miles Northeast of Budapest. My maternal Grandparents 
had been in the hardware business which upon their retire¬ 
ment went to their two sons. Father along with his two 
brothers, inherited a brandy and liquor distillery business 
rom their parents. I have never known my paternal Grand¬ 
parents, Grandmother died before I was born and Grandfather 
passed away when I was a toddler. 













Gradually in the late 1930's, anti-Semitism became more and 
more prevalent in Hungary. Although Hungary could never have 
been considered a philo-Semitic country, anti-Semitism was not 
as widespread, open and to a degree state-sponsored as when the 
Hungarian government decided to side with the Nazis. When 
World War II broke out and Hungary joined forces with the Axis 
in general and Nazi Germany in particular, Hungary enacted laws 
barring Jews from various businesses, the arts and the profes¬ 
sions. On the University level, a quota system for Jews was 
first a "numerus clausus" then became "numerus nullus". 

I cannot recall the exact date, — it was probably in the 
latter part of 1940 or early 1941, — that my Parents' business 
and that of my Grandparents were shut down by anti-Semitic 
legislation. One of my uncles, Dr.Laszlo Schwabach, a dentist, 
was able to work on his own for awhile. Once WW II began, 

Jews were barred from the Army and drafted into so called 
"Labor Service Units" instead. When Hungary declared war on 
the U.S.S.R., some of these Units were dispatched or marched 
to the Russian front to dig anti-tank ditches or to do other 
hard labor or to act as human "mine-sweepers" by going ahead 
of the advancing Nazi and Hungarian battalions. Of course, 
when some of these tormented souls exploded on the minefields, 
the Nazis were pleased to learn that to some degree their danger 
had been eliminated. 

It was during this time that somebody's postcard from Russia 
got mixed up with our Family's mail. The postcard read:"... 
we are systematically exterminating the Jews." We know today 
that this meant the over zealous work of the Einsatzkommandos 
and their ever faithful, sadistic collaborators. Our general 
impression of the postcard was that these acts were some locally 
committed atrocities rather than a well organized mass murder. 

We simply could not imagine that it was in fact the start of 
the Holocaust. 

The behavior of most of the Hungarian guards toward the Jews 
in the Labor Service Units amounted to sadism. Torture and 
severe beatings were the norm. Once in awhile, a handful of 
soldiers or officers treated the miserable draftees humanely. 
Decent supervisors were the exception. So, for instance, all 
of the converted Jewish men in the Labor Service Units had to 
wear white armbands to distinguish themselves from the un¬ 
converted. First, the converted thought this distinction 
would give them a certain kind of protection, but as time went 
by, everybody got the same treatment. 





By the time I had finished the first four years of the gymna¬ 
sium, — the equivalent of Junior and Senior High School in 
the United States, — there was considerable pressure on Jewish 
students by the anti-Semites in my hometown of Salgotarjan. 
Therefore my parents felt that I should continue with my studies 
at the French convent of Notre Dame de Sion in Budapest. 

Notre Dame de Sion combined the gymnasium with language and 
secretarial schooling. The nuns who ran the place gladly 
accepted Jewish girls, posing no problems whatsoever because 
of religious belief. I never encountered even the slightest 
hint of bias because of being Jewish. Amidst the ominous 
happenings evolving around us, Notre Dame de Sion really 
seemed to be an oasis of peace. 

By September of 1940, I was staying at our friends' home in 
Budapest and attending classes at the convent. I kept up 
this arrangement till early morning on March 19, 1944 when 
a friend of mine who worked at the Foreign Ministry called 
me up with the fearful news that German troops crossed the 
Hungarian border and were approaching Budapest. Immediately, 

I called up my parents to let them know that I would be coming 
home later in the day. Using certain masking metaphors, I 
told them about the invasion. 

I left for the railroad station without any luggage except 
for my purse and a book. I took the first street car, 
but when somebody aboard suspiciously tried to strike up 
a conversation with me, I got right off the street car, 
jumped into a cab and drove to the railroad station to 
catch the Berlin express. It didn't leave till 2:00 p.m., 
and it got me home about 5-5:30 p.m. 

My train-trip was very trying. The only ID I had was the 
one indicating I was an "Israelite", not the best ID in a 
time of Nazi invasion. Since I don't look Jewish, I sat 
down in an officer's compartment and started reading my 
book — all the while hoping that given the circumstances, 
nobody would demand to see my ID. Luckily, I was not 
questioned. I got home without incident. By then, the 
occupation was a forgone conclusion. 

Only much later in Auschwitz, did we learn that about the 
same time I was boarding my train in Budapest, there was 
a large round-up of people in front of the railroad sta¬ 
tion. We met some of the women in Auschwitz who were 
picked up then and there. 
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A few days into the invasion, the nuns at Notre Dame de Sion 
had offered to hide me. All I would have had to do was to 
become a novice, but I did not want to hear of it. All I 
wanted was to stay with my Family. I would carry a tremendous 
sense of guilt had I been saved from the unimaginable horror 
that was waiting for us. By not having accepted the nuns' 
offer, I stayed with my Family until the very end. 

In Hungary, one decree followed another more and more re¬ 
stricting the movement and by then the even meager livelihood 
of Jews. It was sometime in April 1944, I think, that we were 
forced to wear a yellow star of David on our clothing. If you 
were caught in a round-up without the threads properly stitched 
to the fabric, it meant immediate arrest and internment. 

By May 19 44, .my Family was ordered to abandon our apartment. 

We were allowed to take along only some bedding, a couple of 
chairs and pots, minimal clothing and just a few personal 
belongings. We were ordered to move into the ghetto now 
established in our very hometown of Salgotarjan. 

Big trouble came by the end of that May in 1944. In the 
early morning hours, members of the Hungarian gendarmerie 
came to our ghetto to forcibly if necessary escort my 
Father, Grandfather, one Uncle and an Aunt to a nearby school. 
There the gendarmes subjected them to indescribable torture 
to obtain the whereabouts of valuables they suspected the 
Family had hidden. A day or so later when I was allowed to 
bring food to my Father, I could not believe what I saw. 

His face and hands were scarlet red, swollen and disfigured, 

-- the torture, pain and suffering, the severest beatings 
clearly visible in his tormented eyes. This sight has been 
haunting me ever since. I still have nightmares — even after 
so many decades. I was not allowed to see the other members 
of my Family at that infamous place of evil. 

A few days later, the victims in my Family were brought 
back to us in horrendous condition. The skulls of my 
Father, Grandfather and Uncle were full of bleeding, open 
wounds. Their faces, backs, legs and arms were covered by 
extensive scars and lacerations. They could hardly walk 
because the soles of their feet were raw from crippling 
beatings. My Aunt's head had been pushed into a sac filled 
with horseradish and tied around her neck. Somehow she sur¬ 
vived the ordeal. Had it not been for the gendarmes' vicious¬ 
ness and sadism on this occasion, my Father who was only 52, 
my Grandfather in his late 60's, my Uncle in his 50's, might 
have survived the initial selection at the Ramp in Auschwitz 
on their arrival. At the time of their release from torture, 
they were left physically, mentally and emotionally all 
broken. 
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I will never forget the day, — it was June 6, 1944, — when 
the guards inarched us from the ghetto to the local concentra¬ 
tion camp. It was really not a camp but a series of stables. 

We had the "choice" of staying inside, "resting" on the filthy 
hay and straw occupied earlier by horses and cows and still 
covered with animal excrement or settling down outside in 
the open stalls exposed to the elements. We chose the latter. 

On the way to this collection point, we met Jewish forced- 
laborers cleaning the streets and whispering the long awaited 
news that the Allies had landed in Normandy. Of course, we 
were elated about the good tidings, but for us and many more 
victims, it was much too late. 

We were still in the ghetto when Mother's brothers, Bela and 
Jeno Biheller and my uncle. Dr. Laszlo Schwabach, were drafted 
into so called Jewish Military Forced Labor Units stationed 
within Hungary. The situation wasn't much better for them 
than on the Russian front; they were subjected to immense, 
hard labor, starvation, sadistic beatings and torture by some 
Hungarian guards. 

I believe that it was on June 12, 1944, that they marched us 
to the waiting cattle cars, — 98 men, women and children 
and one empty pail cramped into each car. The journey to 
Auschwitz took four days and three nights. I do not know 
enough of either the Hungarian or English language to properly 
describe the hours spent on that train of doom. Dante's 
INFERNO or Michelangelo's LAST JUDGMENT seem like Paradise 
compared to the utter horror and deprivation of these days 
and nights. En route, the few belongings like a coat or a 
jacket that we were able to keep upon departure, had to be 
handed over to guards accompanying the transport or to occa¬ 
sional personnel appearing at certain stops. As always, the 
overzealous Hungarian auxiliary forces were perfect collabo¬ 
rators with the Nazis and even tried to outdo them. In the 
early morning hours on Thursday, June 15, 1944, our convoy 
finally pulled up near the Ramp at the station called 
Auschwitz. Like most of the people with us, we had never 
even heard of this town. A Slovakian man in our car told 
us, "This is one of the severest prison camps in Europe." 

A few hours prior to arrival, a woman in our car went into 
labor and was giving birth just as the guards unlocked the 
cattle-car's bolts. Mother and child were immediately taken 
away. 











Amid considerable noise and confusion, we were rushed out from 
the cattle cars by men wearing striped prison garb, ordering 
us to leave everything behind and saying, "You will get your 
belongings back after disinfection and a bath." The SS was 
present to meet us at the Ramp in full force. Some odd¬ 
looking uniformed men chased us toward a group of other SS 
officers standing near the first cattle car. Of course, we 
did not have the slightest idea as to what all this was 
supposed to mean. Before we could even say, "Good-bye", to 
our Family, we were already separated from one another. ,My 
Grandparents, my Father with his Brother, my Aunts with tneir 
small children, were all directed to the left by one demanding 
SS man. Then a tall, red-faced, high ranking SS man separated 
Mother's Sister from Grandmother, and he rushed the three of 
us to the right. 

It took me over thirty years to track down the SS man who 
had directed so many in our Family to the left. I sent an 
inquiry to Mr. Simon Wiesenthal, and he wrote me that it was 
a Dr. Heinz Thilo. Mr. Wiesenthal also indicated that 
Dr. Thilo had committed suicide following the Nazi surrender. 
Some hero! He took the easy way out. Some coward! 

Once separated from the rest of our Family at the Ramp in 
Auschwitz, my Mother, her Sister and I became absolutely 
disoriented and remained in shock from then on. Before 
proceeding to the shower and disinfecting hall, we had to 
discard everything we wore or carried along. We were left 
naked. In some cases, shoes could be retrieved although 
following their immersion into a fetid looking, shallow 
basin of water, the leather gave away quickly. Female 
prisoners shaved off all of our body hair and smeared us 
all over with a coarse brush they kept wetting with a foul 
smelling liquid which upon contact with the freshly shaven 
and often lacerated skin, resulted in a considerable, long 
lasting sensation of burning. 

Having gone thru the disrobing, shaving, showering and dis¬ 
infecting trials, we were left standing still naked by what 
seemed to us to be a bakery, a large hall with several ovens 
whose doors were shut, and all impeccably clean. We were 
watched by a few male prisoners and several SS men. Nobody 
uttered a word to us. We learned much later that the prisoners 
were members of the Sonderkommando. Little did we know that in 
a short time, these ovens would.be the ultimate depository of 
the gassed victims of our convoy, among them the members of 
our Family. 
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We were then escorted to Lager B III and sent first to Block 
No. 5 and then later to Block No. 10. A young, very vicious 
Polish woman, Mala, was the Blockalteste; her deputy, Riftschu, 
also from Poland, seemed to be less evil. The Lageralteste, or 
Lagerkapo was a tall, blonde, called Rita. Someone said that 
at one time she lived in Hungary. The Slovak Kapo, Cili, was 
a short, rather chubby looking young woman with black hair. 

She kept always yelling and screaming and was constantly hoarse 
from it. Her favorite pastime was to have prisoners kneel on 
the pebbles separating the two rows of barracks with upwardly 
extended arms holding bricks in each hand until the exhausted 
and sometimes semi-conscious victim passed out. Cili could 
behave abominably. We were told by the old-timers that some 
of these camp leaders had been kept there for several years. 
Ria, a redhead, was the Rapportschreiberin. All these women 
spoke and yelled to us only in German. 

In our barracks, and in all the other barracks in Lager B III, 
there were no bunks or blankets. We were told to lie on the 
floor, each woman with her head on the fear end of the inmate 
before us, and so on. If during the night, somebody had to use 
the latrine, that person lost her place and was hardly able to 
sit down again, much less sleep. 

It sounds unbelievable today that during our stay in that Hell 
at Auschwitz we did not even suspect the origin of the almost 
constant redness over the horizon or the ever present smoke in 
the distance. Had we lost our proper sense of smell? We must 
have been in some kind of a daze overwhelmed by this inexpli¬ 
cable experience, shocked and disoriented. We must have lost 
the logical perception of reality of all things surrounding 
us. Some said that the Nazis put bromide in our "food". Women 
stopped menstruating. To us, the smell and smoke came from 
burning rubber. In fact the Nazis did have a synthetic rubber 
plant at the nearby BUNA camp in Monowitz where they employed 
slave labor from the Auschwitz's main camp. 

In Birkenau where most of the barracks were, we tried to stay 
together, all three of us, — my Mother, her Sister and I. 

It was an extraordinary emotional trial to go thru the frequent 
"head count", the Appels. We never knew how Mengele or some¬ 
body else conducting the selection might split us up. I never 
called Mother "Mother", calling her always by her first name 
instead. The selectors did not know that the three of us were 
related. Only the people from the same town where we came 
from were aware of the relationship. Had Mengele or the others 
known about us, chances are that we would have been separated 
on the spot. 
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Now and then we saw Mengele on his inspection tours occasion¬ 
ally accompanied by a young woman in a- white smock and almost 
always carrying a large, black, sketch case. According to the 
"Latrine News", she was a Polish prisoner, Hanna Lazarowitch, 
allegedly his mistress, on call to do sketches for his medical 
"research". Some "research", -- as we learned of these hor¬ 
rifying tests after the war! 

In Birkenau within a few weeks I developed a disease similar 
to dysentery and called in Auschwitz, "The Ukranian". I 
became extremely weak and could hardly stand on my feet 
during the gruelling daily Appels.. This was a punishing 
procedure in which the SS and their Block helpers kept 
counting and recounting the prisoners. We had to stand for 
long hours in the chill of the morning, and without proper 
clothing, we were freezing. That time of the year, it was 
almost always cold before sunrise and during the day, hot 
without a breeze. Alarmed at my illness, a friend of ours 
who became the chambermaid for one of the Blockalteste, sug¬ 
gested to Mother that she take me to the "Revier", a kind of 
Lazarette, hoping that there, perhaps they would have some 
medication otherwise unavailable in our Lager. Mother took 
me there. The Revier put me in their only ward. 

I don't remember what kind of treatment I received. All I 
remember is that one morning I woke up feeling something 
very heavy pushing down on my right shoulder. As I tried 
to disengage myself from the weight, it was still dark out¬ 
side and in the ward so I could not clearly see what had 
happened. Finally I realized that during the night, the 
woman next to me had died and in the last seconds of her 
life, had ended up on me in this position. 

Dawn was just breaking, I saw Mother emerging near the door 
of the Revier. She approached the bunk I was sitting on. 

She gently helped me down from that upper bunk and led me out 
of the ward. Mother later told me that the woman who had first 
suggested getting me into the Revier had asked Mother to get 
me out without delay because as that woman found out later, 
after three or four days of stay at the Revier, the sick were 
picked up, put on a cart and taken away. No other details 
were given, -- only the warning to get me out or else! 

I would later learn that on that very day, July 20, 1944, 
came the failed Staufenberg plot to assasanate Hitler. 

Mother had her own mission. She had proceeded gingerly 
along the barracks before dawn to reach the Revier. Sneak¬ 
ing away from one's barracks after going to the latrine at 
night was a most dangerous undertaking. The person at it 
could be shot on the spot. In fact, Mother had been stopped 
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by a regular army man, a Wehrmacht guard. He did not admonish 
her for trespassing the perimeters of the barracks. He only 
told her, "Der Hund ist nicht krepiert. (The dog is not dead.)" 

As we learned later, he alluded to the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Staufenberg conspiracy. Mother in addition to having 
given me life, also saved my life on that morning in Birkenau. 

She had ignored the terrible risk she was taking by doing this. 

All she wanted was to have me safely by her. Eventually, I got 
better and with a little assistance was able to endure the Appels. 

Our food in Birkenau, if one can call "food" what they gave us, 
consisted of some kind of a darkish liquid they called "coffee" 
with bitter, fake margarin accompanied by mainly raw roots. 

Bread was saw-dust mixed with some horrendously tasting addi¬ 
tive which caused blisters on the inside of our mouth and tongue. 
There was no shade in Birkenau, -- no birds, no flies, no green¬ 
ery except pansies planted on the two sides of the steps lead¬ 
ing to the underground disrobing, bathing and shower facilities 
on the way to the gas chambers and crematoriums. 

With a lack of vitamins, a blazing sun during the day, chilly 
nights and everything else so wrong, Mother developed what they 
called in Auschwitz "glacier burns" on her legs that became in¬ 
fected. She also got some kind of an infection under one arm 
which kept oozing constantly. We had to bandage it with dirty 
pieces of already dubious looking cloth we would tear off from 
our underwear — all this strictly forbidden. We had no choice. 
The bandage had to be ripped off every time we had to stand for 
Appels. With anything bandaged, the prisoner would be taken 
from the ranks and just disappear. 

Almost every day under SS escort, a pushcart driven by uniformed 
prisoners, came to collect the infirm, the sick and the dead and 
carried them away. One Day, Greek male prisoners appeared near 
our Block. All of a sudden, we heard the SS screaming at them 
approaching our Appelplatz adjacent to our Block. Then the SS 
attacked and started beating one of the men and kept on beating 
him until the poor, miserable man stopped moaning, collapsed 
and lay motionless on the ground, beaten to death right in front 
of us. He was thrown on top of the pushcart and taken away. 

This is certainly one of the horrifying sights I will always 
remember from Auschwitz. And there were many, like the night 
when they evacuated the Gypsy Lager. It happened sometime in 
June or July, 1944 when we noticed just across from our Lager the 
glaring floodlights, the SS with their ever present guard dogs, 
huge trucks, screaming masses of people being hunted down, severly 
beaten and herded naked into the waiting trucks — and then the 
lingering thick, hellish red smoke that was all that was left of 
their lives. 



















One day we were marched to "Canada" just a few miles from our 
Lager Block. The oldtimers called it "Canada" because "over 
there you could find anything and everything and the place is 
covered with gold". It was at the "Canada" facilities that 
inmates collected, checked for gold, other jewelry, foreign 
currency and so on, for sorting and storing from the victims 
and the endless cases of luggage taken off the transports. It 
was also at "Canada" where facilities kept the clothing left 
behind by the victims entering the gaschambers and also belong¬ 
ings of those surviving the initial selection upon arrival. 

The gold extracted by the Sonderkommando from the teeth of the 
gassed victims before cremation was also stored in "Canada". 

In the yard facing "Canada" was a huge dump where lay amassed 
and sorted, a vast number of tin cups, bowls, pieces of clothing 
and such. We were given a cup and a bowl, one to each prisoner, 
and also some ill fitting, grotesque looking rags and wooden clogs. 

Associations from Auschwitz still persist. Once during our 
stay in Birkenau, the women's orchestra gave a concert in our 
Lager. I remember they played one movement of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony and a well known South American jazz tune which 
I keep hearing now on one of Domingo's recordings. I have 
never been able to disassociate these musical pieces from 
Auschwitz. For decades I have always associated German shepherd 
dogs with the guard dogs in Auschwitz. Once we saw one of these 
dogs jumping on command at a female prisoner to bite into her 
breast. Ever since our deportation, I have not been able to 
look on rows of freight cars without seeing our transport inching 
its way thru the Carpathian Mountains to Auschwitz. 

I remember, too, how at Birkenau we were once rushed into a 
large hall. Guards slammed the heavy doors shut on us and 
put out the lights. Some women became panicky, but most of 
us took it in stride if one can say this of an Auschwitz experi¬ 
ence. Later, the guards took us back to our barracks. We could 
never find out what all this was about. 

One day yet again under heavy SS and Kapo guard, an especially 
long and arduous selection took place. Once more by sheer luck, 
we made it thru the always worrisome Appel and managed to stay 
together, -- Mother, her Sister and I. Then they marched us 
to the disinfecting building where we were given a "new" dress 
and a coat. The dress had a long vertical mark in front and on 
the back so that if the prisoner would try to escape, she would 
be recognized immediately by this mark called "Fluchtstreichen" 
(escape strip). We also got a number sewn on the left side of 
our dress. Mine was 9548. How can I forget? And yet, we were 
never tattooed. 
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From the dressing area, we were herded into another large 
Hall which we were told "used to be part of some dismantled 
gaschamber" but we did not understand what they were talking 
about. There were benches on risers placed against the wall 
with small gauged rail-road lines leading somewhere. The whole 
place looked odd and eerie. We couldn't figure it out. Many 
years later in one of the books about the Holocaust, I read 
about a facility that running on narrow tracks, forwarded the 
gassed victims to the crematorium. 

After this, they rushed us into yet another hall where we 
were ordered to sit down on the concrete floor under the • 
guard of a sadistic Lithuanian woman Kapo. She held a whip 
and occasionally beat some of the women. There we were kept 
without food or water for the rest of the day and the following 
night. 

Next morning,amidst the remarks of the oldtimers of the Lager, 
we were told to consider ourselves very lucky, indeed, to be 
taken away for work in another camp. Ours would be among the 
first working transports to be removed from that pesthole 
of Auschwitz. Our stay in Auschwitz lasted from June 15, 1944 
to the beginning of August 1944. Even a split second in that 
Hell would have been one split second too many. 

Our next camp was Parschnitz, a small town near Breslau not 
too far from Auschwitz in Nazi occupied Czechoslovakia. The 
trip lasted about two days and one night. Why so long? Was 
it a matter of additional sadism on the part of the SS to ex¬ 
pose us to even more suffering and deprivation, or did they 
need the rail-lines for Auschwitz bound Death Convoys or for 
the army? I don't know. 

At first in Parschnitz, conditions were somewhat "better" 
than in Auschwitz. They put us in two-tiered bunks, two 
women per bunk hardly one meter wide. We got one blanket per 
bunk, hardly adequate to keep us warm during the harsh winter 
months, but more than nothing. We also got a straw pillow and 
a straw bag thrown across the wooden slats of the bunk for a mat¬ 
tress. The initial food ration compared to that at Auschwitz 
was at least less bitter and more than the too familiar raw 
roots. When I say "better food", this has to be taken in the 
context of a KZ scale of minus one to minus 10 or less. 

Under the supervision of female SS guards, we were daily es¬ 
corted to the nearby railroad station to make the short trip 
to Trautenau about 2-3 miles from Parschnitz. At the AEG 
plant, some of us ran heavy presses and drilling machines, 
others made parts for sea-mines. Mother and her Sister stayed 
in the same forced labor unit. I got into another one. We 
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always met in the evening after work until I got transferred to 
the night shift. Because of this new schedule, I could only see 
them on their way to the railroad station in the morning when my 
brigade was returning from Trautenau to the camp. We saw but 
could not talk to each other except on the day when we were off. 

As the months went by, the food ration rapidly deteriorated. 

We were getting weaker and weaker. The working schedule became 
even tighter. We would visit the "bathroom" only when the SS 
woman felt like letting us go which, needless to stay, caused 
considerable problems. But Mother's leg and arm wounds began 
to heal and within weeks, she felt a little "stronger". 

There were no selections in Parschnitz. If a prisoner did 
not become gravely ill, stayed approximately steady on her 
feet, could reasonably move around and work at the factory 
without breaking down, she could hope to survive. Yet from 
continual starvation, everybody soon looked more and more 
emaciated. 

Within a few weeks, my Aunt's arm got infected. We worried 
about blood poisoning. Her arm got very swollen and almost 
black from the armpit to her wrist. The Polish inmate "nurse" 
at the Revier, Rena, didn't have the slightest idea of what was 
going on. She misdiagnosed and mistreated my Aunt. Fortunately, 
there was also a registered nurse prisoner named Kate at the 
Revier. Kate, with some kind of medication and treatment 
gradually improved my Aunt's condition. My Aunt without proper 
anesthesia had surgery. The procedure stopped the infection, 
and then the healing started. 

The news about the gravity of my Aunt's condition had to be 
kept from the Polish Kapo and the SS personnel who from time 
to time picked up the sick who had been staying at the Revier 
longer than considered "acceptable". The sick were then sent 
to "another hospital" in Gross Rosen where they disappeared. 

That's what "another hospital" meant in the language of the KZ. 

In spite of the severe winter, without proper clothing, amidst 
starvation, total physical and mental exhaustion, occasional 
beatings, an overabundance of lice and other parasites, filth 
and a very strenuous workload at the AEG, we somehow managed 
to stay alive. 

At the end of January or the beginning of February 1945, Mengele 
appeared in our camp, making his rounds on the various floors 
and inquiring why the evening ration of our soup remained un¬ 
touched. He happened to ask Mother. She spoke fluent German, 
and she told him that the soup was inedibly bitter and heavily 
laced with human hair. He expressed "regrets", and in a matter 
of hours, was gone -- things unchanged. By then, after the fall of 
Auschwitz, he was on the run but still impeccable and "in charge", 
as always. 
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A plumber used to come to our Lager when plumbing needed 
repairs. He told us that Partisan Units were in the vicinity 
of the camp and that the war was slowly coming to an end. By 
then, we could already hear occasional distant shelling and 
canonfire, and every day we saw almost endless columns of the 
German army units passing thru town. Within a few weeks there 
was a considerable commotion around the barbed wire fence 
surrounding our Lager. Looking out the window, we saw Jewish 
male prisoners being herded to the storage area on the main 
floor. News spread at the camp that they were being driven 
thru from another camp and being moved away from the apr 
proaching Russians. Although it was strictly forbidden to 
look out the window, I thought I might see one of my uncles 
and went back for another look. The SS kitchenchef, the 
Kirschlagerin, noticed that somebody was standing at the win¬ 
dow, ran up to our floor, screaming and yelling and demanded 
to see the person who dared to look out the window. I stepped 
forward. She immediately started beating me with her stick 
so that I fell to the floor. She kept hitting my head, and 
by the time she was thru with me, my wounds began to bleed. 

I got so dizzy from the extensive beatings that other pris¬ 
oners had to help me get up. They cleaned my wounds with 
some filthy piece of cloth. Fortunately neither Mother nor 
my Aunt were present during this incident. 

Around the latter part of April 1945, the AEG plant stopped 
employing Jewish forced labor. The rumor was that it would 
be evacuated farther to the West. Now they marched us each 
day to dig anti-tank trenches in and around Parschnitz, work 
we could hardly do. 

Before we stopped working at the AEG plant, whatever one 
laborer put together at night, another laborer took apart 
the next morning, and the one after her restarted the whole 
procedure. So on and on it went. There were no raw mater¬ 
ials left, and shipping facilities were unavailable. To 
have freight cars ready to transport the Death Convoys to 
their ultimate destination, had always been a Nazi priority. 
But by the end of April and the beginning of May 1945, the 
Allies and Russians had overrun most of the camps in Nazi 
occupied Europe. There were no more Death Convoys. The 
inmates of camps were put on Death Marches instead. The 
collapsing and fleeing Nazi armies needed all available trains. 

Then around the end of April 1945, as I recall, a strange 
thing happened. The SS woman Kommandant, always nameless 
to us, -- I don't remember her ever beating up anybody during 
our stay in Parschnitz, — she, her entourage, a compliment 
of SS men and our Lager Kapo, called Sala, who was a Polish 
prisoner -- all disappeared from camp in a matter of days. 
















Sala, herself, was a most loyal and diligent collaborator 
of the SS running the camp. Then during the night, all 
the swastika banners put up over the gate of the camp as 
well as those on the town buildings, came down and were 
changed to white flags. 

The story of the Kapos and Blockalteste and their ilk is 
a long story that one day will have to be told in its 
entirety. Kapo Sala was a very nasty one. Jewish herself, 
she often used to smack the other prisoners around, always 
yelling and screaming at the top of her lungs her favorite 
phrase, "Ihr stinkt wie die Affen. (You stink like monkeys.)" 
Of course we did not have access to clean clothing and 
adequate sanitary facilities. Unlike Sala, we were wearing 
the lice—infested rags that we got before our departure from 
Auschwitz ten months earlier. What else could one expect? 

After the guards and the rest of the SS left, we were free to 
go thru the gate’of the camp at Parschnitz with its white 
flags flying. At first we didn't dare go out because we 
were still afraid that in the last minutes of their reign, 
some SS hidden away would do something terrible. As it 
happened a few days before liberation, a young woman pris¬ 
oner standing in the yard was shot. 

With liberation so close at the beginning of May 1945, we 
were all so weak that we could hardly drag ourselves around 
much. A few more days, and it would have been the end for 
most of us especially if the Nazis had decided to evacuate 
the camp and chase us on foot farther West away from the 
advancing Russians. 

The Red Army liberated the camp on the day of the German 
surrender, May 8, 1945. Instead of starting with very light 
food, they gave us heavy, fatty soup and the like, — this 
for most inmates too weak to walk.. Within a few days, the 
situation at the camp became unbearable. Entire floors and 
halls were all covered ankle deep with human excrement. We 
could not stay around any longer. Some of us moved to one 
of the abandoned storage facilities and went to the village 
begging for food. 







Across from the camp, was a little white cottage on top of 
a hill. That's where Mother, my Aunt and I meant to go to 
get some food. But Mother was too weak. She could hardly 
walk more than a few steps; so we left her in camp in her 
upper bunk. I remember my Aunt and I climbing up the hill, 
how I fell down on my knees, embracing the wet grass, hugging 
the blooming bushes, and all the while shedding tears of joy 
that having gone through Hell, the three of us still survived 
and were together. I cannot put in words my incredible feel¬ 
ing of elation. I must say that when we were up at the .cottag 
a heavily armed young Mongolian soldier walked in with guns 
drawn - - looking for Nazis. Just one look at my Aunt and me, 
and he left. We must have been a terrible sight. We got some 
bread and milk from the owner of the cottage and hurried back 
to camp to share it all with Mother. I can still see her sit¬ 
ting on the upper bunk and sipping the teaspoons of milk and 
eating the bread we brought back. 

Near the AEG plant in Trautenau, was a compound of foreign 
forced laborers, mostly Frenchmen and Italians who worked 
in our department. One French laborer, Georges Alardet, 
occasionally gave us a slice of bread, or a comb, or a knife, 
or a piece of onion - - priceless treasures in a concentration 
camp. He also wrote to Christian friends of ours in Budapest 
that we were in Trautenau. He even got an answer. They were 
the only ones in Budapest who knew we were alive. The foreign 
forced laborers now invited us to a Liberation Day party they 
had organized in Trautenau. Again Mother was too weak to join 
us so I went with my Aunt hoping to acquire some food en route 
This we did. Wanting to get back to Mother before dark, we 
lacked the patience to stay at the party too long. 

One day, the Frenchman, Georges Alardet, showed up at our 
hideaway in camp. By then, rumors were circulating in town 
about certain "incidents" and that we had better watch out 
for the Russians. There was talk of rapes. The Frenchman 
suggested that we go with them; they would help and protect 
us. We were determined to start our journey back to Hungary 
as soon as we could, hoping to be reunited with the Family; 
first we had to get organized. So we thanked the Frenchman 
and politely turned down his offer. 

About this same time, some members of the New Zealand Army 
Red Cross Section came to our camp looking for translators. 
Since I already spoke some English, French and German from 
my studies at the gymnasium and then at Notre Dame de Sion, 

I volunteered my services. For a few days I was somehow 
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able to help them, but I soon felt so weak and exhausted 
that I simply could not go on. They still asked us to join 
them and indicated that they would be able to help us reach 
New Zealand on the refugee quota. We thanked and politely 
turned them down, too. 

The victorious Partisans then brought in one of the SS women 
to our liberated camp. They shaved her head with the help 
of former prison inmates, beat her up, pushed her into the 
toilet and locked the door. I did not participate in the 
beating. I only addressed her in the most despising tone 
I could muster: "Frau Aufseherin doch haben wir den Krieg' 
gewonnen. (Mrs. Supervisor, it's we who have won the war 
after all.)" I was not aware that in a matter of a few 
weeks, I would learn all about the immense tragedy that 
had befallen our Family, about the Final Solution of the 
Six Million, and about so many other victims of Nazism. 

Because of the horrendous loss for us, the survivors, the 
Nazis in a way became the victors. 

Very slowly, we finally began our journey back to Hungary. 

The situation was total confusion. The entire region was 
declared Russian occupation zone. Between the endless 
convoys of Red Army units, the long columns of German POW's, 
the constant wanderings of former inmates of the liberated 
concentration camps, and the disoriented and fleeing masses 
of the civilian population, it was sheer chaos. 

Organized, civilian travel was non-existent. We had to 
proceed and sleep whichever way we could, — sometimes on 
top of freight cars, — or hanging on the steps of oil tankers, 

—: or standing in between cars, — or resting on dirty hay that 
was left behind after the unloading of animals. It was an 
incredible journey. To this, we did not have adequate clothing. 
It was spring and rather chilly in the region. The rags we had 
received prior to departure from Auschwitz ten months earlier, 
were now teeming with lice and literally falling apart. The 
shoes I was wearing were made of canvas and by then, completely 
worn out. I covered the still existing pieces of the soles 
with newspaper and some cardboard tied around my ankles with 
a string. For lack of proper shoes, both my feet had gotten 
frozen during the winter. They were still considerably swollen 
and very hurting. 

Next I got an infection on my thigh, and it went rapidly 
worse. I had a great deal of pain and considerable discomfort. 
There were no medical facilities along the way where the freight 
trains stopped. After a number of days of wandering, we found 






in the railway station of one of the Slovakian towns a barber 

who offered to "help" me. He opened the boil on my thigh with 

a most sinister looking knife, followed by a few cuts with a 
filthy razor blade. All this, with no anesthesia, — nothing! 
The infection was full of. puss that the barber just let drain. 
Finally he covered the incisions with a dirty piece of some¬ 
thing which came off in no time exposing the raw wound. Of 
course, antiseptic ointments or band-aids were non-existent 
at the barber's "office". It sounds incredible, but the wound 
did not get worse, and after a few days, the oozing stopped. 

Then the wound started to heal. New boils appeared later on 

the lower part of my leg. By the time they had developed fully, 

we had already arrived in Budapest where a surgeon took care 
of them. 

We had to change trains often on our journey to Budapest 
because the freight trains we took were either diverted from 
where we were heading or the Russians commandiered the whole 
convoy, and we had to get off. We saw whole convoys of freight 
trains fully furnished and occupied by Russian soldiers -- 
complete with crystal chandeliers and Persian rugs. After 12 - 
14 days of arduous travel, we finally reached the first 
Hungarian village. 

There we headed to the Joint Office and also checked in with 
the Refugee Board. We were sent to a family that put us up 
in a stable where at least we did not freeze. I do remember 
waking up one morning and finding a goat resting on my foot. 

In another town, we were put up in a private home where we 
stayed with another survivor. Only then did we learn from her 
that almost all men over fifty-five at Auschwitz were sent . 
to the left then disappeared. We simply could not believe 
this horrendous allegation. 

At last we arrived in Budapest to look up an Uncle and his 
Family who in 1944 tried to hide there. We found them more 
or less in good health having survived the Nazi occupation 
and Russian siege somehow or other. We stayed at this Uncle's 
home for awhile. When we went for our first medical check-up, 
the doctors were in shock — even aghast at our appearance. 

We were totally emaciated. Mother was only 35 kg, about 80 lbs, 
really a walking skeleton like me and my Aunt. Our skin 
because of almost constant licebites and other parasites, was 
covered with dark blotches. There was hardly an inch of clear 
spot on our bodies. Our hair had grown a few inches since it 
was shaved off almost a year earlier in Auschwitz. We women 
were an odd sight walking around with a "crew-cut". 
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As time passed, rumors reached us from the various former 
camps. Eventually some of these terrible rumors proved to 
be facts. We had to accept the devastating reality that the 
three of us might be the only survivors of our Family at 
Auschwitz. Then by the summer of 1945, Jeno Biheller, one 
of Mother's brothers, returned from Mauthausen with a tattoo 
number on his left arm. Presently upon realizing that his 
Parents, Wife and little Daughter had all perished in Auschwitz 
and that his brother, Bela, was still missing, Jeno went into 
deep depression. 

On August 28, 1945, Jeno told us that he had to go out of town 
on business but would be back the same day. The day passed, 
but Jeno did not return. The following morning, my Mother, 
her Sister and I went looking for Jeno at the various Police 
Precincts in Budapest, then at the ship terminals on the Danube 
River, then at the City Morgue. There was no trace of him. 

We subsequently discovered that he had left all of his ID's 
at home. These were the starting days of the Russian occu¬ 
pation with an early curfew. Nobody in his right senses would 
have ventured outside without a bi-lingual Hungarian-Russian ID 
We came to realize the tragic fact that Jeno had committed sui¬ 
cide.- Jeno never returned. 

We were later told by his surviving comrades that Bela Biheller 
the other brother of Mother and my Aunt, was shot during the 
Death March somewhere along the highway between Budapest and 
Vienna as WWII ended. 

As for my Aunt's husband. Dr. Laszlo Schwabach, a dentist, -- 
he was put in a Forced Labor Unit made up of only engineers 
and physicians. To this, we learned that on October 16, 1944, 
the whole Unit was herded into a town called Pusztavam in Hun¬ 
gary and all were shot. The word is they are buried in a mass 
grave at the Jewish Cemetery in Budapest. 

With all this unbearable burden of grief, by the beginning of 
1946 my Mother, my Aunt and I decided to emigrate to the 
United States to start a new life. But by the time we got 
our Hungarian passports, exit visas and quota registrations, 
the Hungarians, ordered by the Russians, had quite shut down 
the Iron Curtain. After our seemingly endless waiting in 
concentration camps, we simply could not imagine escaping 
Hungary to wait again in a DP camp in the West for an uncertain 
permission to enter the United States. We didn't have the 
energy for this. 

At last on November 1, 1961 with Honduran visas and three exit 
permits in exchange for our leasing our coop to Hungarian 
authorities, we left Hungary for good. Many years later, we 
were able to sell the apartment. The Hungarian government 
would not permit us to take the money out of the country. We 
went over to see relatives and spent it there. In leaving 
Hungary that 1961, we arrived at Vienna and immediately asked 
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the U.S. Embassy there to revalidate our 1946 numbers in the 
quota registration. One of Mother's distant relatives who 
had immigrated to the U.S. many years ago, had to once again 
send us three affidavits to restart the immigration procedure. 
In Vienna, the HIAS helped us during our stay by picking up 
the hotel bill and our living expenses. As refugees, we could 
not get working permits, but we could still get occasional 
work and so make a few extra dollars. 

Sometime in February 1962, the.U.S. Embassy informed us that 
we would not be able to reach the U.S. before the coming 
August. This seemed awfully far off to us. We never liked 
Vienna. There was Nazism in the air. The occasional un¬ 
friendly remarks by the civil service, the attitude of the 
police and the people we had to deal with, did not reveal 
too much sympathy toward refugees. There was even less sym¬ 
pathy when they found out that the applicants were Jewish. 

To find a way out, I chose to write a letter to Mrs. John 
F. Kennedy to explain our problem including our lengthy 
waiting time in Vienna. I asked for her assistance. 

I mailed that letter by the end of February, and by the end 
of April or the beginning of May, the U.S. Embassy informed 
us that we would be put on a refugee transport plane leaving 
Vienna on May 23, 1962. I am sure Mrs. Kennedy .alone could 
not "arrange for speedy" immigration procedures. Could it 
just be that her Office forwarded my letter to the proper 
channels? I will never know. 

Finally on May 24, 1962, we landed at Idlewild Airport. 

Our relative was waiting for us with a furnished apartment 
and a fully laden refrigerator. We quickly got our Green 
Cards and Social Security ID's. Within two days, we got 
a job. After five years of residency, we became U.S. citizens, 
a day we will never forget. In its solemnity and joy, it 
was a very moving experience. For the first time in our 
lives, we truly felt that we were welcome in a country where 
we chose to live. We strongly feel that we really belong 
here. As for Hungary, we have entirely neutral feelings 
about that country where we were born, grew up and were edu¬ 
cated. We still have friends and relatives there. Almost 
whenever we think of Hungary — and it is not often — we can 
only remember the evil done to us. With Mother gone, there 
are only the two of us, my Aunt and I, left with the grieving 
and sorrow that will be with us for the rest of our lives. 

For us, survivors, there can be no reconciliation with the 
past, we cannot forget and cannot forgive. 
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There are periods in my life when I have to just wallow in the 
Holocaust. When this happens, I must read and reread all of 
the books that I have on it. Whether this is a subconscious 
feeling of belated guilt by somebody who was still sheltered 
and loved by her Family while other Jews were already hunted 
down, pushed into gaschambers or shot into mass graves, I don't 
know. Once I asked a psychiatrist about all these feelings 
of mine. He said he didn't think it is belated guilt. Yet 
he did not or could not or would not elaborate further on 
these episodes. 

Mother was always the strongest among us. Now that we have to 
go on without her, much of the joy has gone out of our lives. 
Life has no most meaningful hues. Now it seems to consist 
mainly of whites and.greys. Since Auschwitz, I have never 
felt that happiness is a steady companion. Over the years, 
we found that moments of happiness have always been inter¬ 
rupted by terrible flash-backs of our painful past. In my 
deepest sadness, and at times it is overwhelming, I have to 
keep in mind how privileged and fortunate I have been for 
having survived Auschwitz with Mother and my Aunt and that 
Mother was with us for forty-eight more years. I now miss- 
Mother terribly and will never recover from the loss of my 
Father and the other members of our Family who perished in 
the Holocaust. And yet without having accepted the tragedy 
of the Holocaust and the passing of my adored Mother over 
two years ago, neither my Aunt nor I could have survived. 

To be an emmigrant, to be poor and starting a new life in an 
alien country was child's play compared to the incredible 
difficulty to accept and live with our terrible past. To be 
still able to enjoy the beauty of the haunting harmonies of a 
Mozart Serenade, to be raptured by Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
or the superb chords of Verdi or Schubert, to just name a few, 
to be mesmerized by the Renaissance masters' magical marvels, 
or the sparkling splendor of the Fauvists' palettes or the 
glorious hues of the Impressionists and to be able to love and 
sometimes even feel happy — this, I think, is the miracle of 
our lives. 

Besides having survived with Mother and my Aunt the Holocaust, 
there are only a handful of people and things for whom and for 
which it was worthwhile to return from Auschwitz. I have met 
some wonderful people over the years and some of them became 
close friends. My closest friend is like a sister I never had. 
She was with us at Mother's burial — literally holding my 
Aunt's hand and mine. My long time employer since 1972 is 
Mitch Miller, an exceptional, marvellous human being. These 
are the people I cherish the most. In this regard, I consider 
myself very fortunate, indeed. 



Years ago, my Aunt and I talked of death and burial with 
Mother. She indicated that she wanted to be cremated and 
her ashes scattered just as it happened to the Family in 
Auschwitz. As she willed then, I scattered her ashes with 
my two hands on the high seas off the coast of Long Island. 

I felt I could not let anybody else do it for Mother. 

This was the ultimate deed I could do for her. 

Both my Aunt and I have put it in our Wills that we, too, 
want to be cremated and our ashes scattered at exactly 
the same coordinates where I buried Mother. The urns holding 
our ashes are to be smashed, their covering cloth ripped 
to small pieces and tossed to sink perhaps to the bottom of 
the sea. The currents likely will take over upon impact, but 
this way, the three of us, Mother, my Aunt and I, survivors 
of Auschwitz, will inevitably share the same fate. 
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